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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1953 


THE FOLLOWING programme has been arranged for Sunday, 13th Septem- 
ber, when this year’s Annual General Meeting will be held at Sheffield : — 
10.0—12.0 noon. Parties will be shown round the Central Library, Surrey 
Street, Sheffield. 
12.30 p.m. (approx.). Lunch. Three possibilities are :— 
(a) Old Dam House Restaurant. (Cost 5s. upwards). 
(b) Pond Street Civic Restaurant.. (Cost 2s. approx.). 
(c) Central Library, where cups of tea will be avail- 
able for those members bringing sandwiches. 
2.30 p.m. Annual General Meeting in the Library Theatre. 
4.0 p.m. Tea at the Central Library, by kind invitation of the Libraries, 
Art Galleries and Museums Committee. 
5.0 p.m. Visit to the Manor Branch Library. (See Library Association 
Record, June 1953). 
6.0 p.m. Arrive back in the City. 

It is hoped that all members who can get to Sheffield on this day 
will do so. Please inform Miss R. Darvill, Central Library, Surrey Street, 
Sheffield, 1, if you intend to be present, stating which of the lunches 
(a, b or c) you desire, and whether you will be going to visit the Manor 
Branch Library. All members attending the Annual General Meeting 
should bring a copy of the Annual Report, published in the April issue 
of the Assistant Librarian. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


58th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


AGENDA 


Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Bath in the Pump Room, 
on Sunday, 20th April, 1952. 

To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual 
Report of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1952. 

To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, who, in accordance 
with Rule 5 (c), may not be members of the Council. 

Any other business. 


After the business meeting, the President will deliver his address. 
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A PLAN FOR STAFF TRAINING 


By SHEILA M. APTED, M.A., F.L.A. 
Central Lending ‘Librarian, Coventry P.L. 


WELL BEGUN is half the battle, and this is especially true of new jot 
A friendly planned reception helps to put newcomers at ease, and 
quiet warning that Miss Snooks usually has that particular cup, and 
that only Mr. Wye is allowed to sit on the staff. room radiator, will make 
sure that unwitting social blunders are not committed. The training 
method described here is one of learning on the job, when there is no 
training pool, and not enough new people for a class. 

When Angela Brown, the new girl, arrives one Monday at the lending 
library or at a branch, she is welcomed by the departmental head or 
senior assistant, who tells her where to hang her coat, and leave her 
handbag, conducts her on a brief tour of the department, and introduces 
her to the staff. Then the method of tidying the fiction shelves is shown, 
and Angela is left to continue tidying and collect her thoughts, while the 
departmental head returns to his struggles with the cash sheet. Later 
that day comes a talk with the departmental head, when Angela’s times 
of duty and holidays are confirmed, and the routine to be followed in 
case of illness explained. 

Whatever department the newcomer joins she is made aware that 
it is only a part of a library system, which has other departments to which 
she may in the course of time be moved. The very senior people are 
described to make sure that when an inspection is made one of them is 
not mistaken for a man who has come to see about the lino. 

Sometimes a new recruit is given a pamphlet on librarianship before 
she accepts the appointment, but it is always helpful to revise the main 
points, the scope of the profession, examinations and the methods of 
preparing for them, the Library Association, NALGO, and the staff 
association of her own library. Work in a public library is public service, 
where politeness, good humour, accuracy, concentration, and later, speed 
are essential. “By the way, what made you choose to become a librarian?” 
“Well, I’ve always liked books, and was librarian at school, and it’s a 
clean job, isn’t it?” She will have to like people and books very much 
more than somewhat if she is to succeed. After this, her duties as a 
junior are described, and she is given some library handwriting to prac- 
tise so that she can recollect in comparative tranquillity her experiences 
so far. 

During the next weeks, Angela is introduced to the pasting and 
printing of the basic routines, each being methodically explained and 
demonstrated by a senior. Angela then repeats the instructions verbally 
while she is trying her hand. Afterwards she does the job by herself, 
but is supervised discreetly until it is clear that she can do it well and 
unaided. 

With counterwork she is not left alone during at least her first month 
“ Be as slow as you like to begin with, but be accurate. You'll soon find 
that speed comes with practice.” Readers’ enquiries and applications to 
join the library are referred to the enquiry desk, or a senior. Day to day 
work is varied as much as possible. A very brief cutline of the classifi- 
cation scheme is given, and Angela is taken round the library to see where 
each main class of books is shelved. 

Anybody likes to know what other jobs are done in his place of 
work, even if he does not have to do them himself. During the first six 
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months, Angela is taken on a tour of all the main departments and in this 
way comes to know something of the resources of the library system. 
Various more senior duties are shown to her. Why, for example, does 
(or does not) the library take stock of its books? What sort of order are 
catalogue cards filed in? How do you know which new books to ask 
for? How would you find a book on “sequence control ”’? 

When Angela has been on the staff for some time she is given charge 
of a special job, such as ordering stationery for the department, tracing 
and sending reserves, or looking after the borrowers’ index. Usually one 
of these jobs is done for a period of six months, and then a change is made. 

In time, Angela will have a good knowledge of much of the work 
done in the department, and will have shown that she has a pleasant 
manner with the public, and is building up a fair knowledge of books. 
She will begin to help in the enquiry desk, and if necessary she will be able 
to take charge of junior staff. She will also be observing how the depart- 
ment is run, and when eventually she achieves a department of her own, 
she will need to have the persuasive art of keeping staff busy, happy, and 
efficient. If she can do this, her library will be a pleasant place to visit, 


and to work in. 
ON 
READING - AND WRITING - ARTICLES 


By E. T. BRYANT, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Widnes. 


WHEN I joined the Library Association, a long time ago, I did so with a 
marked lack of enthusiasm. I was informed that one had to be a member 
of the Association to take its exams., and although I regarded that as an 
unpleasant fate, there seemed to be no alternative. My unqualified seniors 
took some delight in assuring me that no qualifications meant no promo- 
tion, and that the days of advancement by a combination of seniority 
and merit (in which the Library Association examinations played little or 
no part) were over. Subsequent experience assured me that, generally 
speaking, they were quite right. The reverse, of course, is not necessarily 
true. Qualifications do not automatically bring advancement, but they 
certainly help. 

Having joined the L.A. and started on the long grind towards a far- 
distant Fellowship, I found that my subscription included the receipt of 
two professional periodicals—the Record and the Assistant (I call them 
by their familiar names), both considerably different in appearance from 
those of to-day. The Assistant I read and enjoyed. The Record, and I 
still blush to admit it, was often thrown away, still in its wrapper. As 
for The Librarian, The Library World and The Library Review, they were 
completely unknown to me. For this, I was not altogether to blame, for 
I never saw a copy of any of them. The Library Association Record was 
treated in so cavalier a fashion for the simplest of reasons. It was, I 
maintained, a dull and uninteresting periodical with nothing in it to 
interest either myself or other juniors of my age and lack of seniority. 

In due course, I saw the error of my ways, but feel confident that 
there are still many assistants who read The Assistant Librarian, yet treat 
the monthly of the parent body as summarily as I used to do. To these, 
and to others to whom the L.A.R. is of no interest (except on those 
occasions when one’s name is published as a successful examinee), I 
would suggest that they are being short sighted and missing useful 
assistance. 

The examiners, whatever the section, have but a limited number of 
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topics upon which they can ask questions, and so questions have to be 
repeated, rehashed or given a slightly different emphasis from time to tire. 
When an article appears dealing with a library development, etc., an 
examiner is naturally pleased if he can see an examination question in it. 
The wise candidate does his best to keep up-to-date with recent develop- 
ments, if only for this reason. Other library periodicals, such as those 
mentioned above, are not normally seen by junior staff in many libraries, 
yet should at least be glanced at. If not passed round among the staff, 
or made available in some other fashion, a request to one’s chief or 
deputy should allow the interested assistant the chance to do any reading 
in the files. 

The simplest and best method of keeping up-to-date with library 
development throughout the world is through Library Science Abstracts, 
which arranges under a rough classification articles culled from library 
periodicals of many nations. The majority of the articles are epitomised, 
which is particularly useful if the original periodical is not taken at one’s 
library. It is a bad thing that many libraries apparently do not subscribe 
to the Abstracts, which should be of use to all members of the staff, 
from the new assistant who has just started to study for the Entrance 
Exam. to the Chief. Its value, in fact, is much greater to the latter than 
the former. 

As time passes and the assistant becomes older and (one hopes) 
wiser, the advice to read professional periodicals should not be needed. 
Not only ought one to be reading articles with increasing interest, but 
one’s critical faculties should also be developing, so that writers are not 
automatically accepted as oracles, but rather as people putting forward 
ideas that can perhaps be disputed, and may even be wrong. At the same 
time one must realise the plight of the editors of most of our professional 
periodicals. They are rarely in the happy position of being able to reject 
material because the standard is too low. 

If you disagree with an article (and that includes this one), write 
and tell the editor so. A good, rousing correspondence may generate 
light as well as heat, and help to maintain interest among readers. Recent 
correspondence on book knowledge is a case in point, while those in 
the profession before the war may remember the “ Questions for Mr. 
Savage” and “Answers for Mr. Munford,” that must have kept many 
assistants interested and sometimes amused during the months that the 
correspondence continued. 

There is, of course, the possibility of writing an article yourself. 
Remember, this is primarily a periodical for assistants, and that I am, 
strictly speaking, an interloper. If your article isn’t particularly original, 
the editor may still be pleased to have it, providing that you have some- 
thing to say. Some topics are hardy perennials, and a fresh audience 
joins our ranks every year. For instance, the assistant applying for 
another post ought to read Mr. Hepworth’s article “Short list’ in the 
Record for January, 1952. This was timely and helpful—but how many 
assistants realised that advice of a somewhat similar character had been 
given before (in a pre-war Library Assistant) by the late Librarian of 
Eastbourne? The two articles overlap in part, and do not always agree 
with each other, and both deserve reading by the intending applicant. Mr. 
Hybe’s article did not deter Mr. Hepworth from writing another on the 
same subject, and the latter’s article is invaluable, especially to those to 
whom the earlier article was unknown. 

In short, if you have an idea, try and pin it down and see if you can 
make an article out of it. It may well clear your own mind and make 
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you aware of difficulties that were not apparent in the first flush of 
enthusiasm. Having written it, get a friend or colleague or two to read 
the draft. They may make suggestions that can be incorporated, and 
will have no hesitation in drawing your attention to ambiguities, contra- 
dictions and errors in grammar. This polishing-up benefits the article, 
and saves the editor’s time in due course. If the article is accepted and 
duly appears, do not expect any “fan mail.” The library profession will 
not rock on its heels on reading your article. Indeed, unless you have 
been particularly provocative or made a very obvious error, no apparent 
notice will be taken, except a certain amount of banter from your 
colleagues; but the personal satisfaction is there, assuming that you still 
think you have said something that ought to be said. It is useful to 
mention in an application for another job that you have had articles 
published in the professional press, but do not be misled into writing for 
prestige value only. 

Finally, if you have got this far, may I suggest that you have another 
look at your current Library Association Record, and even spend an hour 
looking at the latest issue of Library Science Abstracts? It should not be 
time wasted, unless you have neither ambition nor interest in our 
profession. 


WHO CARES ABOUT THE PUBLIC ? 
By WALTER T. W. WOODS, A.L.A. 


SINCE becoming a Public Librarian I have often been reminded by tutors, 
etc., that the three essentials of the Public Library service are Books, Staff 
and People (i.e., the borrowing public). 

As an ordinary borrower in the past at a Public Library, I had often 
wondered whether the Staff considered the Public to be of any importance, 
and now, having worked with many library assistants, I definitely con- 
sider that many of them look upon the Public as rather a nuisance. 

The reason for this attitude on the part of the staff can be traced to: — 

(a) their lack of interest in the library profession, and 

(b) orders emanating from “Authority”, which I shall deal with first. 

Dr. Savage once said that the Librarian is the only person who gets 
a decent library service, and I consider that many of the rules and regula- 
tions now existing are designed to make sure that no one gets as good a 
service as the Librarian. 

Firstly, there is the question of the loan period. Thirty years ago, 
when there were very few distractions such as wireless, television, etc., 
and most women did not go out to work, two weeks was ample time in 
which to’ read a book. Nowadays, however, three weeks should be 
allowed except for books in great demand. Wouldn’t the fines total rise 
if all Librarians had to pay fines for books they had out longer than 14 
days. Also on this question of fines, are they really worth-while, and 
does the imposition of them help the 80 per cent or so careful, always- 
on-time borrowers? I understand that in some authorities Branch 
Librarians (being paid 6s. or more an hour) go round to try and get back 
books which are long overdue. Surely these Librarians should be giving 
the benefit of their professional knowledge to help those people who do 
bring their books back on time. 

Then there’s the question of reservations. Surely, if a borrower 
wants a particular book to read, and the Library can buy or borrow it, 
it is only right that he should be able to reserve that book for a small fee. 
But oh no, this is being much too reasonable and helpful! So we have 
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various rules such as “No fiction can be reserved’—“Only fiction two 
years (or six months, or ten years) old can be reserved” —‘‘No book can be 
reserved until a card for it is in the catalogue.” (A good one this—we’ll 
teach those block-headed borrowers to use our catalogue!). I have even 
heard an assistant refuse to take in a reservation card because the pub- 
lisher and date of publication were not stated! I imagined the pwor 
borrower rushing home and looking up the information in one of the 
volumes of Whitaker or B.N.B. which, I presume, all borrowers piop 
their beds up with! 

Another point is our service to students. Public Libraries pride 
themselves on this, and yet there are Libraries where no one can have a 
book stamped for more than 14 days at a time, where books cannot be 
renewed more than three times, even if not required by another reader, 
and where a Junior book, which may contain just the information required 
by a student, cannot be borrowed by them without a Junior ticket. My 
remarks about reservations apply also to students, and heaven help the 
poor student who asks for any book on a subject, who can’t give full 
particulars of author, title, date, etc. 

It must be obvious that with all these rules and restrictions emanat- 
ing from “Authority,” the standard of service given to the public could 
not be very high even were all the staff conscientious and professionally 
inspired. 

When, as is often the case, many of the staff have no real interest in 
the library profession, then the standard of service doesn’t bear thinking 
about. As an example, it is amazing the way new books suddenly appear 
when a charming young lady borrower wants a “thriller.” I know that 
many old people can be exasperating, but if a male librarian cannot give 
the same attention to an old lady as he does to a young flapper (only on 
duty, of course), then he’d be much better off cleaning windows. 

Some assistants are downright rude to the public, but no action seems 
to be taken about them. It would be a good thing if Chief Librarians 
had the power (with suitable safeguards) to sack any assistant who lowers 
the standing and dignity of the profession in this manner. Those persons 
who consider librarianship as a just a “job with a pension,” should get out 
or be thrown out. 

A librarian must have a true sense of vocation and service, and | 
should like to see tutors, etc., stressing this point before the assistant takes 
the entrance examination. 


Of course, all the failings I have described both in “Authority” and in | 


staff, are not to be found in any one library, and many of them I have 
only heard about from others, but the general standard of service in many 
Public Libraries is sufficiently low to bring the library profession into 
disrepute. 











THE NOVELIST AND THE LIBRARIAN | 


By ALAN GLENCROSS, F.L.A., Deputy Director, Oldham P.L. 


““THE CURRENT stereotype of the public librarian as presented in novels, 
plays and on the screen is certainly not so glamorous as is the popular 
conception of other professional groups. ... . Librarians are usually 
pictured as inhibited old maids, zealously guarding their precious books 
against mutilation, loss and over-long'use, while sternly enforcing a tomb- 
like silence within the sacred precincts of the reading room. Most 
librarians deplore this caricature and regard it as libellous."—Dr. Alice I. 
Bryan: The Public Librarian. 
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American librarians may have occasion to complain of libel. and 
caricature; their British counterparts suffer the grosser insult of neglect. 
Librarians rarely figure in British fiction; on the few occasions when they 
achieve more than a passing—and usually derogatory—mention they are 
often made the vehicle of a fictional study in anti-social behaviour. 
Almost the only “nice” librarians in British fiction occur in Prudence 
Summerhayes’ Girls in green: a novel of library life between the two wars 
—and what a boring giggle of girls they are! 

Miss Summerhayes has disposed the lay figures of conventional light 
romance against a library background that has all the eerie familiarity 
of a scene in a nightmare. The characters—‘‘unhappy, intelligent Ellie 
Chappel, who longs for escape from sordidness to the world of books ” 
and the rest—are typical of nothing except the genre of this book. The 
story certainly does not answer the blurb-writer’s rhetorical questions 
(“Who are these quiet-voiced servants of the reading public? What are 
their tastes in reading? Do they quarrel, love and hate like other 
people?’’), nor does the author, despite her lavish use of local colour, 
present a convincing picture of Kingsteeple Public Library. All the 
details are there, all the domestic minutiae of elementary library adminis- 
tration—simple instruction in discharging books, disputes over the time- 
sheet, recalcitrant borrowers both adult and juvenile, a problem janitor, 
a frustrated chief assistant, even co-opted members on the committee— 
but the total effect is strangely unreal. 

But with all its distortions and inaccuracies, Girls in green reads like 
a standard textbook after Josephine Bell’s Death on the borough council. 
This pre-war who-done-it, perhaps fortunately out-of-print, was set in a 
public library that was more macabre than anything in the murkiest 
chapters of the McColvin Report. Chief Librarian and Deputy outdid 
each other in enmity and villainy, and there was a systematic and scan- 
dalous disposal of the rarer items from the stock of the reference library. 
Yet the routine work of the library seemed to go on undisturbed. “ The 
rest Of the library staff consisted of two girls who stood in a little pen 
at the barrier and dealt with the books borrowed, marking them and their 
tickets, both when they were taken from the library and when they were 
returned to it. Theirs was an inferior status.” 

Question for candidates in Registration C (vi): identify the charging 
system in use. 

There are a few novels which, although not set in libraries, have 
librarians and assistants among their principal characters. The pictures 
they present, while usually less misleading, are on the whole even less 
flattering to us as a profession. Foremost among these is A Chorus ending, 
by Ernest Raymond, a study of a “mild, modest and melancholy” reference 
librarian, Everett Armidy, whose reading of Nietzsche was his undoing, 
and who murdered his mistress’ mother with a meat chopper. Mr. 
Raymond’s account of Armidy’s interview for the position of Chief 
Librarian of Islebury should be required reading for everyone who gets 
his name on a shortlist; the book also contains a delightful vignette of 
an over-keen junior assistant: 

“* Would you tell me,’ she asked, ‘if Mr. Armidy is about?’ 

The girl looked up with a smile which was delighied at first and 
then frustrated. She was eager to be a good reference librarian, and a 
disappointment came into her brown schoolgirl eyes as if her inability 
to answer this research student’s inquiry were as sad a thing as had 
happened to her to-day. ‘I’m afraid he’s out at lunch ’.” 

Another fictional librarian with iil-suppressed criminal tendencies was 
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Henry Brierley, Deputy Librarian of Chesterford in J. L. Hodsor’s 
Harvest in the north. Brierley made a fortune in the cotton boom of te 
early nineteen-twenties and left the profession, which was perhaps just 
as well, since he obtained the initial capital for speculation by embezzliiig 
from the book fund. The details of his defalcation are unfortunate'y 
vague. Another Lancashire novel, James Hilton’s So well remembered, 
has a heroine who worked for a time as a library assistant. Olivia Chan- 
ning’s brief career in librarianship is notable principally for the method 
of her appointment; this was by resolution of the Browdsley Borough 
Council after a debate interspersed with interruptions from the public 
gallery, nor does there seem to have been the formality of an interview. 
This unorthodox method of recruitment had its compensations, however, 
for her starting salary was 45s. per week—and this was during the First 
World War. One wonders how many additional increments to the General 
Division Browdsley Corporation pays its junior assistants nowadays. 
Later Olivia married—and divorced—a member of the council. 

John Dickson Carr’s Nine wrong answers has its dénouement in the 
Sherlock Holmes exhibition arranged by St. Marylebone Public Libraries 
for the Festival of Britain, and a member of the St. Marylebone staff plays 
a small part in the plot. As a character he is as unconvincing as all the 
others in the book, and he is notable chiefly for his extravagance in 
moustaches and personal tastes. Bodley’s Librarian—no less!—makes a 
personal appearance in Michael Innes’ Operation pax, and there is a 
manhunt in the bowels of the Bodleian in the same book. The poten- 
tialities of a large public library as a refuge from the police seem only to 
have been realised by Vaughan Kathrens, who sends his fugitive murderer 
to earth in Manchester Reference Library in Hit and run. Digger's 
principal complaint is the hardness of the seats. 

The prospects of librarianship as a profession have received scant 
attention from novelists. The general impression among authors seems 
to be that library work is a fate only slightly better than death. Typical 
of this attitude is John Moore’s description in Dance and skylark of 
Stephen Tasker’s failure as a secondhand bookseller:“. . . the profits of 
those fat years had been eaten up by the subsequent lean ones. His 
war gratuity had gone too, and all he had left was the small capital sum 
left him by his father. He had seriously thought of giving up the book- 
shop, and trying to get a job in a library ....” Hardly more compli- 
mentary is C. H. B. Kitchin, in The Cornish fox. Harry Upton, discussing 
the future prospects of his widowed sister, who has been keeping house 
for him and whom he now proposes to pension off with a mere £500 a 
year, says, “If she’s hard up she can always earn a bit extra by work- 
ing. ... I should have thought there were heaps of suitable jobs. She 
could become a librarian somewhere—she’s highbrow enough for that— 
or she could take charge of the art department or the decorating depart- 
ment in a big store—or she could be receptionist at an hotel . 

The public library as a source of information is something almost 
unknown in fiction. Authors tend to send their characters to the London 
Library for books, to the British Museum for information. When these 
resources fail—they ring up an expert. There are few exceptions to this 
generalization even among the hundreds of fictional detectives. John 
Franklin Cornelius Scotter, eccentric in this as in all other respects, sends 
the faithful Lottie to the local reference library to look at directories in 
Ducats in her coffin, by Thurman Warriner. Another patron, for those 
whose actions the author seems to apologise, is the detective in Anthony 
Berkeley’s The Avenging chance: “His activities would no doubt have 
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seemed to Mrs. Verreker-le-Fleming not merely baffling but pointless. 
He paid a visit to a public library, for instance, and consulted a work of 
reference.” Josephine Tey’s Inspector Alan Grant, in The Singing sands, 
also uses a reference library. He is obviously familiar with the technique, 
and demonstrates the golden rule for getting good service. He asks to 
see the Chief Librarian. 

There is some hope that in the future libraries will play a more active 
part in that fictional world which ought to be a reflection of reality, since 
it would seem from the increased frequency with which the help of 
librarians and their staffs is acknowledged that more authors are using 
public libraries. Increased familiarity may dispel the existing contemp- 
tuous disregard, and eventually we may get a good novel set in a public 
library. There have been more sordid settings. 


REVALUATIONS IV By Thomas Clearwater 


OUR INDUSTRIOUS contemporary “J.F.W.B.” has, in the May issue of the 
Librarian, drawn attention to a matter which is undoubtedly of great 
importance to the profession. He says: “Every librarian agrees that we 
need more factual research in the field of librarianship, but we do little 
to encourage it.” After pleading for some form of co-operative investi- 
gation, either by library schools or A.A.L. Divisions, he concludes that 
“any method which obviates the ubiquitous questionnaire is a good thing.” 
We are in almost complete agreement with these statements, but we wonder 
if librarians as a body have yet developed to the point where such pro- 
posals are a practical proposition. We say this without intended cynicism 
or sardonic lifting of the eyebrow, but rather with dismay tempered only 
with the thought that it is still possible to improve a rather unprofessional 
situation. As a profession we have made the claim that “ Individuals and 
communities alike can at any time develop only so far as knowledge and 
opportunity are open to them.” This admirable formulation is on page 4 
of The public library service; its post-war reorganization and development. 
(Library Association, 1943). On page 6 of the same document, under the 
heading “ Essential Conditions,” we read (paragraph 11 (c)) that “the 
library service must be so organized and provided that it can meet all the 
legitimate demands of the community for books and information.” The 
storing and dissemination of information is a phrase constantly heard in 
all professional circles, which is as it should be. But whilst we have 
developed appropriate techniques to do this for the literary critic, the 
physicist and the bench worker, we have rather strangely ignored our own 
needs. This neglect cannot be laid at the door of any professional 
authority; for it is a situation for which we are all responsible. We exhibit 
few signs that we recognize the importance of a constant flow of profes- 
sional information, that we are adept in the methods of presentation of 
information or that we have any great control of those processes which 
lead to the production of information and new knowledge. Perhaps the 
clearest indication of this disregard is seen in the circulation of our own 
Library Science Abstracts. There are nearly 600 public library authorities 
in this country; 234 of them have taken out a subscription. This is out 
of a total circulation figure of about 660, of which 321 are for libraries 
at home, 282 for libraries abroad, and the remaining 60 “Trade and 
Personal.” These figures speak for themselves. 

In spite of the title of our abstracting journal, of Dr. Ranganathan’s 
Five ‘Laws of Library Science and of the constant references to library 


science in the U.S.A. where you may become a Master or Bachelor of 
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Library Science, unscientific attitudes are so common as to indicate that 
we have little claim to the descriptive noun. The “ ubiquitous questicn- 
naire” is a case in point. A questionnaire is presumably initiated becatise 
someone wishes to make a scientific generalisation based upon an ordered 
gathering of verifiable particulars and to use that generalisation as a guide 
to certain action deemed necessary. But the recipients of the question- 
naire too often know that it has been done before, that the form they re 
asked to complete will not serve the stated purpose or that the purpose 
has little apparent significance. This habit of groping towards solutions 
to our professional problems is a characteristic of our research inevitably 
reflected in the tabulation of intention, method and conclusion. The 
reader is often left to divine for himself why there are strange gaps and 
conflicts in the processes of inductive and deductive reasoning. 

For public librarians the problems of book issue methods and the 
reservation of books remain largely unsolved. Indeed, they are likely 
to remain unsolved until events either pass us by or force us, willy-nilly, 
to give thought and properly controlled experiment their due place in 
reaching solutions. We should welcome almost any action in these matters, 
for even resolution to do something is an advance on the prevalent atti- 
tudes of complacency, or pleas that these are problems for others to solve. 
But it is a thousand pities when admirable intentions founder in ill- 
prepared and badly executed experiments which are then reported in a 
thoroughly unsystematic way. We believe that two recent examples will 
support our charge—Mr. Leyland’s “Mechanized book issuing” (L.A.R., 
April, 1950) and Mr. Simpson’s “Reservation of books” (L.A.R., Decem- 
ber, 1952). The wayward thought even occurs to us that librarians are 
not expected to cope with scientific presentation of knowledge. Compare 
W. G. Cass’s article “Abstracting and library work in the U.S.S.R.” 
(Nature, 28th March, 1953) with the simplified and shortened version in 
The Librarian, April, 1953. 

On the question of research by library schools we can also agree that 
this is highly desirable. It would appear, however, that the present 
organization and curricula of the schools render any such activities an 
uneconomic luxury. Systematic research requires time which neither 
tutors nor students nor ex-students are likely to have at present. If and 
when the schools become sufficiently large and well staffed and when the 
examination syllabus becomes properly under control, then we may expect 
such projects to be undertaken. (The London University School is not 
in the same position and has indeed investigated library co-operation and 
—more recently—cataloguing methods, but most of this was done by 
qualified people outside the School). It would be wrong, therefore, to 
look for a solution in the schools ; the immediate need is for improved 
means cf making information available. 

This strange neglect of things which we should hold dear is not 
confined to the published results of work—either in torpid progress or at 
barren dead end. It is also to be seen in the neglect of our own Library 
at Chaucer House. Here was a matter on which a wiser and craftier 
Council might have aroused a sense of professional shame and made 
easier and quicker the passage of necessary financial proposals. Our 
Librarian and Information Officer and his staff perform wonders with a 
library short of books, shelf space and above all accommodation for 
students. (We hope that rumours of larger premises to come are well 
founded). There is, however, a larger professional library—the Green- 
wood Library for Librarians housed in the Manchester Central Library— 
but most of us hear little of it. There are no accessions lists, it receives 
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no copies of the now infrequent essays deposited at Chaucer House, and 
there seems to be little co-operation between the two libraries. It is 
hardly surprising that they often fail as information centres, when 
librarians usually omit to send reports of new work in librarianship and 
when much of the “factual research” for which “J.F.W.B.” pleads must 
be started by collecting data at present scattered throughout the country. 
An investigation of our information services is overdue; we can think of 
no more appropriate body to do the job than the progressive and vigorous 
Reference and Special Libraries Section. A report from them to the 
Council’s Library Research Committee could be the beginning of 





improvements. 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—I 


BRISTOL AND DISTRICT 


This is the first in a new series of articles to be contributed by the 


Divisions themselves. 


They will tell something of local problems, pro- 


grammes and past achievements, and may perhaps contain ideas which 


will bear fruit elsewhere. 


A RECENT Bristol and District Annual 
Report claimed that the Division had 
so far succeeded in its aim of “ pro- 
viding for its members . . . the oppor- 
tunity of meeting their colleagues 
socially, of adding to their profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, and of 
making personal contact with some 
of the leading and most stimulating 
figures in the profession.” The 
Report continued: “The give-and- 
take of active participation in the life 
of a young and vigorous association 
should be of real help in acquiring 
that enthusiastic spirit of service so 
essential in our daily work.” 

The Bristol and District Division 
was formed as recently as 1946, but 
even with such a short history upon 
which to reflect, there are memorable 
events to recall and personal associa- 
tions to be recorded with pride. Among 
present and former members are men 
and women who have advanced in 
their profession, and there are those, 
too, who have earned national repu- 
tations for their work for the A.A.L. 
To quote two examples of the latter, 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Tynemouth are 
both former members of the Divi- 
sional Committee. In 1952, the Divi- 
sion was honoured when Bristol was 
chosen as the venue for the A.A.L. 
Conference and Bath was selected for 
the Association’s Annual General 
Meeting. 
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Bristol and District is one of the 
smaller divisions, its present member- 
ship being 209. Its area includes the 
counties of Gloucestershire, Somerset 
and Wiltshire, three of the least 
populous and least urbanised of the 
English counties. In this type of 
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area, Where often, libraries are separ- 
ated by considerable distances, an 
important function of a unit of a 
professional association is to dispel 
any feelings of isolation which may 
arise, and offer the chance for each 
person engaged in library work to see 
that his or her horizon in librarian- 
ship is not bounded by the four walls 
of one library building, nor for that 
matter by the department and 
branches of one library system. 

Meetings, which number about six 
annually, include in addition to 
addresses on librarianship and topics 
likely to be of interest to librarians, 
visits to places of professional and 
general interest. Bookbinders, 
printers, and of course, libraries of all 
types, appear frequently on the pro- 
grammes; while visits to museums and 
art galleries and other places of 
general cultural interest are arranged. 
Visits to beauty spots and to the 
theatre are occasionally included 
among a half-day’s activities. The 
other fellow’s job is not forgotten, 
and members enjoyed the opportunity 
of visiting a woollen mill. The special 
library and some of the engineering 
shops of the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany, and the special library and 
factory of British Cellophane Ltd., 
Bridgwater, have also been shown to 
parties of members. 

Opportunities for public speaking 
occur frequently, and a_ periodic 
Magazine Programme, which includes 
five or six ten-minute papers with a 
book-token as a prize for the one 
voted the best, provides a chance for 
younger members to break the ice. 

On several occasions, meetings have 
been held in Bath to coincide with the 
Bath Assembly, when the city is en 
féte. This gives members an oppor- 
tunity to sample the excellent musical, 
dramatic and other events for which 
the Bath Assembly is noted, and at 
the same time to be present at a pro- 
gramme which also contains some- 
thing of specifically professional 
interest. 

The Division is fortunate in having 
within its boundaries the Bristol 
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University Library, where excellent 
meetings are held. In addition to 
half-day programmes, the University 
Library arranges informal evening 
meetings. Speakers at these meetings 
have included the University Librar- 
ian, Professors and Lecturers and the 
Architect of the University Library. 

The Division welcomed the forma- 
tion of the South Western Branch of 
the Library Association in 1949, and 
joint meetings have been held with the 
Branch and with the Midland and 
Wessex Divisions of the A.A.L. One- 
day revision courses for the Library 
Association Examinations have taken 
place in Bristol and Bath. They are 
arranged whenever requests for them 
are received, the programme which a 
Course follows being conditioned by 
the stated requirements of the students 
who request it. 


It has been the policy to choose 
successive chairmen from different 
types of library, and consequently the 
office has been held, in turn, by 
representatives from University, 
urban and country libraries. Simi- 
larly, membership of the Committee 
reflects the composition of the Divi- 
sion. 

Miss B, C. Clark (Chairman 1953) 
is an authority on library work with 
children. She is a National Coun- 
cillor and will be remembered as 1952 
A.A.L. Conference Secretary. Mr. 
M. Berry (Vice-Chairman 1953) has 


represented Bristol University on the 
Committee for several years. Miss 
G. E. C. Edwards has been Hon, 
Secretary and Divisional Representa- 
tive since 1948. She is Chairman of 
the A.A.L. Publications Committee 
and a member of the Committee of 
the South Western Branch of the 
Library Association. Mr. G. E, 
Thompson has been a member of the 
Divisional Committee since 1946, and 
Hon. Treasurer since 1950. Mr. P. J. 
Heaton convened the first meeting of 
the Division and has served as Hon. 
Secretary, Divisional Representative, 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman and 
will be remembered for the part he 
played in assisting with the arrange- 
ments for the 1952 A.A.L. Confer- 
ence. Miss D. Woolley, a former 
National Councillor, served as Hon. 
cillor, served as Hon. Treasurer, Vice- 
Treasurer, Vice-Chairman and Chair- 
man. In 1951, Mr. E. A, Clough, then 
President of the A.A.L., became a 
member of the Division on taking up 
his appointment as Deputy City 


Librarian of Bristol, and the Division 
has since derived considerable benefit 
from his authoritative advice, energy 


and enthusiasm. 
* * * * 


Manchester and District Division 
has invited members to attend its 
committee meetings as observers, 
without the right of speaking or vot- 
ing. A maximum of six people will 
be admitted in this way to each 
meeting. 
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